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German Lyric Poetry: Heine. 


T° ONE in the habit of making hasty generalizations the 
German mind would seem incapable of anything like a 
great lyric poetry. The ponderosity of the Teutonic con- 
stitution, mental as well as physical, would naturally pre- 
clude anything light and fanciful. 

The German language; too, is a fit exponent of the national 
character. Where else can you find such raucuous combi- 
nations of vowel sounds, which are almost impossible for 
the average English tongue? Where else such guttural 
consonants, such lengthy compound words and such inter- 
minable sentences—those sentences about which George 
Eliot used to say that she saw no reason why they should 
ever come to an end, and always accepted the fact as a dis- 
pensation of Providence rather than any arrangement of 
the author’s ? 

The language seems to be the very vehicle of tragedy, 
and one would hence expect the trend of German poetry to . 
be in that direction. But such is not the case. The Ger- 
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man language contains lyrics worthy of comparison with 
the finest in any language; certainly they compare favor- 
ably with any that we have produced. Goethe’s “ Erl King,” 
Schiller’s “ Song of the Bell,” and Heine’s “ Loreley,” are 
acknowledged masterpieces of their kind. 

Probably the best representative of the modern German 
lyric poetry is Heinrich Heine. It is certain that he is the 
one who has succeeded best in developing the innate capa- 
bilities of the German tongue for airiness and grace—capa- 
bilities which, before his time, we scarcely thought to exist 
at all. He is of especial interest to students of English 
poetry, as being the German representative, if not the real 
father, of that school of poetry which finds its best expres- 
sion in Byron and Shelley, and whose distinguishing char- 
acteristic is what is called by the Germans Welt-schmerz—a 
term very difficult to translate adequately, but which ex- 
presses a feeling of deep disappointment and discontent 
with the world in general, and one’s self in particular. 
“ World-grief” or “world-ennui” is probably the best 
English combination that can be substituted for it. This 
school was the fashion in Europe during the first half of the 
present century, and its influence is still felt in our own 
literature. Heine also claims our attention as being ‘“‘in- 
comparably the most important figure in the European 
poetry of that quarter century which immediately follows 
the death of Goethe,” to use the words of Mr. Arnold. 

In order to appreciate Heine as a poet we must first know 
the general facts of his life. In the first place, like Men- 
delssohn, Bérne and Spinoza, he was of Jewish birth. If 
Hebraic and Hellenic culture were ever combined in one 
man they met in this one. He was a Hebrew by every 
tie that bound him to home and family, but a Greek in 
taste and temperament. Hebraic in his passions and ap- 
petites, in his over-wrought sensibilities, in his intensity of 
feeling. Hellenic in his education and refinement, in his 
delicate appreciation of the uses of language, in his Aris- 
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tophanic wit. In short, he was a Jew in feeling, a Greek in 
thought. 

He was born at Diisseldorf,in 1797. After going through 
the usual preparatory courses he entered the University at 
Bonn, but he soon left and went to Gottingen. His uncle 
determined that he should study law as soon as he found 
out that his nephew had not in him the stuff of which 
bankers are made, and Heine accordingly, after a few years 
of more or less desultory study, took the degree of Doctor 
of Laws from the University of Berlin, Dissatisfied with 
his profession he decided to abandon it altogether and enter 
life as a man of letters. He then made a tour through 
England, Germany and Italy, and collected materials for a 
book which he afterwards published under the name of 
Reisebilder—“ Pictures of Travel,”—which for its keen cut- 
ting wit and delicate humor, combined with vivid description 
and interspersed with exquisite poetry, is unsurpassed in 
European literature. 

The greater part of his life was spent in Paris because the 
gayety of that city seemed best suited to his temperament, 
and because the air at home was uncongenial to him on 
account of some very unorthodox political opinions which 
he was known to hold. It is to this residence in France and 
contact with French taste and culture, that many of the finer 
qualities of his lyrics are distinctly traceable. There is 
something French about all his poetry—a delicate lightness 
and airy grace which centuries of German life could never 
have produced. He died at Paris, in 1848, after having 
endured intense mental and physical agony stretched upon 
his “ mattress grave.” 

The charm of Heine’s poetry, in order to be appreciated, 
must be felt. You cannot define it, you cannot analyze it— 
all you know of it is that it is there, and that it exercises a 
strange weird potency over you. His power of touching 
the tenderest sensibilities is simply wonderful. He leads 
you whither he will. 
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“The magic of Heine’s poetical form,” says Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, “is incomparable. He chiefly uses a form of old 
German popular poetry, a ballad form which has, more 
rapidity and grace than any ballad form of ours.” In the 
hands of such an artist as Heine it reached its perfection. 
It has all the tenderness of a German ballad and all the 
airiness of a French chanson. 

The material he uses is that romantic background of 
legend and fable against which German history is set. 
Elfs and fairies, water-nymphs of the Rhine and witches of 
the Brocken, fays and sprites—in short, all the fictions of an 
imaginative race who still cling to faint recollections of a 
more Eastern home. Another source from which Heine 
draws his material is his own individual passions. He is 
subjective to the last degree, and throws himself into every- 
thing that he writes. His own feelings, loves, hates, jeal- 
ousies, petty spites, crop out everywhere in his poetry. It is 
full of the intensity and wild glow of his passionate nature. 
He, like Goethe, wrote ‘only what he felt and what he 
meant, and sang as the birds sing.’ He disdained the 
pretty objective, as he called it, and had a wholesome con- 
tempt for poetry which did not show the poet behind it. 

The great body of his lyrics are sweet little love-songs 
full of exquisite tenderness, like that one which begins ‘Du 
bist wie eine Blume:” 

“ Thou art even as a flower is, 

So gentle, pure and fair ; 

I gaze at thee and sadness 
Comes over my heart unaware. 

I feel as though I should lay, sweet, 
My hands on thy head with a prayer, 

That God may keep thee alway, sweet, 
As gentle and pure and fair.” 


Any translation, however, is but a faint echo of the sweet- 
ness and tenderness of the original. Heine is well-nigh 
untranslatable. The best approach at a translation which 
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has been made so far, is that of Mr. Charles G. Leland. In 
most cases he is faithful to the original while still retaining 
a great deal of its charm. 

Another characteristic of Heine’s poetry is its width and 
range. He deals with the most varied subjects—now it is 
some old Rhine-legend like Loreley, which possesses us with 
a strange charm; now a sonnet to his mother, tender with 
filial affection; now a tribute to Napoleon, glowing with 
fiery zeal; now a Spanish ballad and you hear the tinkling 
of mandolins and the soft strumming of guitars; now some 
terrible dream, and you are chilled to the marrow with its 
horribleness. Heine himself, was one of the most versatile 
and unaccountable of men, in whom jest and earnest, good 
and evil were so inextricably commingled that you could 
not tell one from the other. 

He delights in surprises. It is a favorite trick with him 
to tack on to a sweet and simple ballad some diabolic sug- 
gestion, like the mouse that leaps from the beauty in Wal- 
purgis-Nacht. He introduces grotesque suggestions into the 
most intense expressions of emotion and often thus destroys 
a beautiful piece of work. On this point Mr. Lowell has 
criticised him as “wanting in a fine preception of that 
inward propriety which is only another name for poetic pro- 
portion.” His songs are as artless and simple as the songs 
of the birds and as innocent as the prattle of children, yet 
one of his biographers tells us that they are the result of a 
most careful and painstaking art. 

A list of Heine’s characteristics as a lyric poet would 
hardly be complete without some mention of that inimitable 
wit which he manages to introduce successfully into his 
poetry. He has been called the German Swift, but his wit 
is no more like that of Swift than the slash of a sabre is like 
the thrust of a rapier; then, too, Swift was utterly incapa- 
ble of writing good poetry. There is only an accidental 
similarity between the two men—both were disappointed 
place-hunters and tried to wreak vengeance on their 
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fellows by lampooning mankind. Heine’s wit is fine and 
requires a good ear to appreciate it. That contained in his 
lyric poetry is most closely interwoven with the softest 
sentimentality. This fondness for introducing witty turns 
into his verse often leads him into the extreme of coarseness. 

There is no figure in English poetry which exactly corres- 
ponds to Heine. Perhaps he is more like Byron than any 
one else, but the most superficial study of Byron will reveal 
depths of which Heine is incapable. He resembles Swift 
only in his wit, and even in that the resemblance is slight. 
After all, English poetry is perhaps better off without a 
Heine, unless by some kind dispensation of fate we could 
have the poet winnowed from the man. 





A Song. 
[From Herne.] 


pon the song’s swift pinions 
Away will I bear thee, my own; 
Away to the banks of the Ganges, 
The loveliest spot ever known. 


For there lies a garden of roses 
In the moonlight calm and clear ; 
The lotos blossoms are waiting 
Their little sister dear. 


The violets are laughing and chattering, 
They gaze at the stars above ; 

While soft in the ear the fragrance 
Of the roses breathes tales of love. 


Around us are leaping and bounding 
The gentle, the artless gazelles ; 
In the distance a lulling murmur 
Of the holy river tells. 


There will we sit together 

Under the tall palm tree, 
Of love and peace deep drinking, 
And blessed our dreams will be. 
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The Princess Marini. 


od WAS shortly after midnight. The rising moon threw 
the long fingery shadows of the Ducal palace darkly over 
the spot where I lurked, and far out upon the waters of the 
Grand Canal. I stood upon the very curb—lost in thought. 

Aha! you say; a romance, a mystery! Nota bit of it. 
Disabuse yourself of that notion at once. You can be 
mighty sure that I wasn’t mooning around there at that 
time o’ night from choice. I’d gone to bed like an ordinary 
Christian, but it was just no use, it was too hot to sleep; 
and then the mosquitoes—oh, my! Let those talk about 
Jersey who’ve never been to Venice. 

I stood it for about an hour and then I just had to get up 
and go out after a breath of fresh air. Hence, my romantic 
situation was the logical outcome of the mosquitoes and 
heat, but my brown study came from a still more harassing 
source. Between you and me I’ve always avoided medita- 
tion as injurious to the digestion, but I challenge any man 
in my position to be other than most painfully thoughtful. 
Briefly, I was in charge of my youngest and prettiest niece, 
who had a deal more good looks than brains; fact is, she 
was giddy, and what with one thing or another she led me 
a life of it. She was the cause of our being in Venice at 
that moment. Only that very morning we had been so 
comfortably fixed in Florence, and here we had to pack up 
double-quick and get ourselves into a perfect state to come 
down to this horrid place, where you can’t go to bed with- 
out stifling or being eaten up by mosquitoes, 

This was the way of it. That morning at breakfast Miss 
Dedleigh—that is my niece’s companion—looked very grave; 
she always did look grave, Miss Dedleigh did—there was 
nothing giddy about her—and she came to me afterwards 
and told me that she very much feared that there was some- 
thing serious between young Bellaire and my niece. Young 
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Bellaire and his brother, Sir Richard, had been hanging 
around us at Florence more than I liked. I do despise these 
milk-and-water aristocracy fellows, and for my part I dis- 
approved of Sir Richard decidedly, though I might have 
stomached him at a pinch, but a younger son! Utterly out 
of the question. 

I was shocked at what Miss Dedleigh told me, and called 
in my niece at once and told her that, in my opinion, Harry 
Bellaire was a miserable, designing, good-for-nothing jack- 
a-napes. She opened her blue eyes very wide at this, and 
began to pout; and what do you think she said? As sure 
as you’re born she said, “‘ Why, isn’t he a very nice young 
man?” Nice young man, indeed! You can be very sure 
I didn’t lose any time. We packed up instanter and 
started for Venice, leaving no address; but now that we 
were in Venice, what to do? 

Just as I had reached this point in my meditations I was 
rudely awakened to the world by a most unmannerly slap 
upon the back. I do hate people to slap me on the back. 

** Who’s that?” I snarled. 

“ Why, it’s me,” said a familiar and hateful voice. 

“The devil it is!” 

“No, it’s Harry Bellaire,” said that individual. “But 
who’d a thought of seeing you here? Gad, sir! but I’m 
enormously pleased, do you know?” 

“ And what are you doing in Venice?” I said suspiciously. 

“Oh, I just came down to keep brother Dick company.” 
He was lying, of course; I knew what he’d come down for 
well enough. ‘“ Dick,” he volunteered further, “has come 
down to see his intended.” 

“ What! ” I ejaculated. 

“ Why, didn’t you know that he was engaged? ” 

“ How should I?” I answered rather gruffly, for, though 
I was pleased at getting that sprig of nobility out of my 
path, this made it all the more imperative that I should get 
rid of this superfluous younger son. 
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“Well, perhaps it is rather a secret after all, for, to be 
frank, Dick’s in trouble—the powers that be don’t approve 
of the match; but, Gad, sir! she’s a beauty! Don’t you 
think you could give him the benefit of your advice, Mr. 
Burroughs ?” 

“ Well, look-a-here, young man, I’1l tell you what I'll do. 
Ill give you and your good-for-nothing brother all the 
advice I have in stock—provided that he acts upon it—and 
that you get out of this twenty-four hours after the wedding.” 

** Leave Venice?” he said. 

“Te” 

“ And what is your advice?” 

“ Marry the girl first and ask leave afterward.” 

He pondered a while and then said, “ Done!” and held 
out his hand, which I could afford to take. “It takes a 
Yankee to manage these matters,” thought I to myself. 

“ Have you anything on hand to-night?” he inquired. 

“ No, I haven’t, and sleep’s out of the question.” 

“ Well, then, come around with me to the Princess Mar- 
ini’s ball, I fancy it will be something fine; and the hostess 
—Gad, sir! But you know the Princess?” 

“T ought to, but I don’t. I’ve not been in Venice since 
she was born, but I’ve always intended to come down to see 
her, for she came mighty near being my daughter.” 

** How so?” 

“Why, her mother was a countrywoman of mine, you 
know, and when she was a girl here in Venice I was fool 
enough to fall in love with her. A young fop called Prince 
Marini was after her too, and offered her his cash and his 
title—bought, I reckon—anyway, she took the puppy and 
gave me the sack.” 

Well, we got to the Marini palace without being drowned, 
though our gondola was as tipsy as could be and our gondolier 
was tipsier, and I was welcomed by the Princess in the 
most charming manner possible. I was put at once upon 
the footing of an old friend when she told me that her 
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mother had so often spoken of me that she felt as if she’d 
always known me. The fact of the bnsiness is that she was 
so cordial that I began to fancy that I was welcomed not 
merely for her mother’s sake, but for my own; and why 
not? She was young and rich, it is true, and beautiful— 
oh, a thousand times better looking than her mother ever 
was; but money, I take it, settles most things, and I had 
enough to have bought her beggarly father’s patent of 
nobility and never known it; and then she was perfectly free 
to do as she chose, for every one of her relatives had long 
since obligingly dropped off, and left her to rule the roost 
alone. 

If you think now that a confirmed old bachelor of forty- 
five shouldn’t talk about such things, I’d have you to know 
that she wasn’t the first woman I'd thought about marrying. 

Shortly after we came Harry Bellaire left me, and a few 
minutes later I saw him go out of the room with Sir Richard. 
I was with the Princess at the time, and, as she saw my 
glance, she said with well-feigned disappointment : 

“Your friend leaves early, Mr. Burroughs.” 

“Don’t call him my friend, I beg of you,” I interposed 
hastily ; “ he’s no such thing.” 

“ Why, isn’t he a very nice young man?” 

Here was another of them! Nice forsooth! I disabused 
her mind of that idea double-quick, and she was ready 
enough to listen to reason, not being in love with him as 
my niece was. Indeed, as I unfolded to her all the depths 
of his knavery, and told her how he’d been hanging ’round 
my niece, worrying me to death and doing all sorts of 
underhand things, she seemed to get mightily worked up, 
even more than the occasion required; one minute her eyes 
flashed with anger and the next—just like a woman—they 
were filled with tears. 

For my part I didn’t see why she should flash up so; she 
insisted on calling him a villain, while I’d only tried to show 
her what a scamp he was. Then she got back to common 
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sense, and was very kind to me, told me how lonely she 
was, how she never could feel at home in Italy and how I 
was the only real friend she had, and so forth; and then I 
began to wish my whiskers weren’t quite so gray, and then, 
just at the wrong time, she had to get a headache, and take 
leave of her guests. I went back to my hotel in high spirits 
and went to bed and slept till second breakfast, and forgot 
all about the mosquitoes. 

In the afternoon I found my way around to the Marini 
palace, and, on producing my card, was shown right up. 
Just as I was about to enter the Princess’ boudoir, the por- 
tiéres burst open and who should rush out but Harry 
Bellaire, white as a sheet and muttering. He passed me 
like a shot, and, when I entered, I found the Princess pale 
and agitated. When she saw me she burst into tears. Let 
me draw the veil on that interview! Suffice it to say that the 
scamp had come there and she had taxed him with what she 
was still pleased to call his villainy; they had had a stormy 
interview and had parted. “And I hope I’ll never see him 
again,” she said. 

When I got back to my hotel I was told that Sir Richard 
Bellaire was there and wished tosee me. What in the mis- 
chief could he want? Had he come to intercede for that 
miserable brother of his? If he had, I calculated he’d see 
lively times. He came in looking pretty nervous, I can tell 
you, and I saw that here was a good chance to put on the 
screw. 

“ Well, sir; and what can I do for you?” I said. “I’ve 
come, Mr. Burroughs, to ask for the hand of your niece.” 
He said those very words! “ You?” I exclaimed. “ Well, 
sir, you can’t have my niece’s hand, that’s flat. Why, you 
couldn’t keep her in—shoe-strings! ” 

“Well, sir,” he said, “I’m very sorry not to have your 
consent, especially since it is a fait accompli.” 

“ A what?” I ventured. 

“We’re married already, that’s all.” 
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“The devil you are! Why didn’t you say so at once? 
Of course, if you’re married—” 

“You consent then?” he said eagerly. 

“ What else can I do?” And do you know the ass was 
going to hug me. I had to take my hat and run. 

I made my way at once to the Marini palace, new light 
breaking upon me every moment. So my niece had been 
Sir Richard’s sweetheart, and that good-for-nothing brother 
of his had cheated me on my own grounds, and gotten me 
involved in a gigantic conspiracy against myself. But I 
was rather relieved than not at having my niece taken off 
my hands, and now that I was as free as the Princess I 
determined—but never mind about that. 

Twilight had fallen when I reached the door, and who 
should I find, looking up at the windows in the most dis- 
consolate way, but the arch-traitor himself. I grabbed him 
by the collar and began to drag him into the palace. 

“ Leave me alone, will you?” he said savagely. “In an 
hour I leave Venice forever.” 

“You just come along with me,” I answered; and, as I 
could manage him easily enough, I bundled him right into 
the Princess’ boudoir. 

She was there alone, and, when she saw us, rose in a 
flutter, and then froze. 

“* You here?” she said to him haughtily. 

“ Yes,” I answered for him; “but, Lord knows, sorely 
against his will! I found him outside, and only brought 
him in here to show you a scamp. It was bad enough 
when I thought he wanted to marry my niece, but here he’s 
gone and hatched up a conspiracy—a conspiracy, ma’am— 
and gotten my niece married to his beastly brother—the 
rascal! As for you,” I said to him, “I hope you’ll reform, 
but I doubt it. And now, redeem your promise and go, for 
I’ve something very important to say to the Princess.” 

I was too busy talking to notice how the Princess was 
affected by what I had said, but I felt sure I had made an 
impression. 
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I had. 
“Ts this true?” she said to him in an indiscribable tone. 
“It is,” he replied. 

And what do you think she did? As sure as you’re 
born, she flew into his arms, and he—he kissed her! 
Under my very nose ! 

I was thoroughly mystified, but I wasn’t too puzzled to see 
that I was not wanted there. In the ante-room Bellaire 
overtook me, and said: “ Hold on here, Mr. Burroughs, and 
let me explain this matter.” 

“T’d just like to see you explain this muss,” I said; “I 
can’t make head or tail of it.” 

“ Gad, sir! as simple as can be! See here, Dick was en- 
gaged before you left Florence.” 

“ Well?” 

“ And when you ran away we followed you.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And when you saw me, you gave me some excellent 
advice.” 

“ Humph!” 

“ Upon which we acted.” 

** So it seems.” 

“ Dick was married that same evening, and I was one of 
the witnesses, but gave my word to keep it secret, for Dick 
didn’t know how long it might be before he’d have the 
courage to tackle you.” 

“ T see.” 

“ The next day I came to see the Princess, to whom I’ve 
been engaged for some time.” 

“ The devil! ” 

“ And it appears that you had told her that I was in love 
with your niece.” 

“ So I did.” 

“ She taxed me with it and called her all manner of bad 
names. I couldn’t hear my brother’s wife abused, and so I 
answered back; and the Princess said if I was so fond of 
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her it was high time that we should part, and since I could 
neither take my words back nor explain them, I left. And 
I’ve been feeling like a murderer ever since, and here you 
come in at the last minute and make me the happiest man 
alive. Gad, sir! in an hour I’d have left Venice and been 
wretched for life, but for you!” And he was going to hug 
me. ' 

Then we went back and dined with the Princess, and after- 
wards, when we were alone over our wine and cigars, he 
remarked, “ By-the-bye, old boy, what was it that you had 
to say. to the Princess that was so very important ?” 

“ I ? ” i 





A Rondel for May. 


ING a gay rondel in honor of May, 
Merry May with her lap full of flowers, 
Whispering low as she seems to say, 
Sing a gay rondel. 


Hundreds of blossoms in sweet-scented showers 
Fall like the feathery ocean spray— 
So lavish is love with his dowers. 


Violets nod and anemones sway 
Deep in the coo} forest’s bowers, 

And sweet bird-notes are ringing—surely I may 
Sing a gay rondel. 





The First Seventeenth Century Classicist. 


N 1684, three years before his death, Edmund Waller 

penned the following lines, at once the statement of his 

theory of poetic art, and representative of his life-long style 
in adherence to it: 
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“ Horace will our superfluous Branches prune, 
Give us new rules and set our Harp in tune, 
Direct us how to back the winged Horse, 
Favor his flight and moderate his force.” 


John Keats, in his youth, in a curious passage of satire 
upon the poetry of Waller’s time, written in his characteristic 
style, ventures to dssume the position of spokesman among 
the nineteenth century critics as follows: 


“ The blue 
Bared its eternal bosom, and the dew 
Of summer night collected still to make 
The morning precious; Beauty was awake ! 
Why were ye not awake? But ye were dead 
To things we knew not of—were closely wed 
To musty laws lived out with wretched rule 
And compass vile, so that ye taught a school 
Of dolts to smooth, inlay, and chip, and fit, 
Till, like the certain wands of Jacob’s wit, 
Their verses tallied.” 


Passages better representative of the styles of English 
literature prevailing in the classical revival period, from the 
close of the Elizabethan age to the French Revolution, and 
of the romantic revival period from that time to the present 
day, could hardly be cited. 

Edmund Waller, as the father of this new classicism, 
struck its first note. He is the leader of that line of poets 
the chief characteristics of whose style are “ restriction, 
ingenuity and strait-laced elegance,”—the line which had 
its origin in a vigorous re-action from the “ glittering Eliza- 
bethans.” This new movement occurred, with a strange 
and unaccountable simultaneousness, in the other leading 
nations of Europe, Italy, Holland, Germany and France. 
It was as blind and apparently unconscious as the similar 
movement which compelled the literatures of Europe to 
throw off, in turn, this chain at the close of the eighteenth 
century. Waller, as we have said, was at its head in Eng- 
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land, waiting, in fact, for twenty years before he gained his 
first disciple. Why he should have chosen to part company 
with the illustrious Elizabethans is rather a perplexing query. 
He has, however, perhaps intentionally, left us material 
affording an explanation. When asked the question whether 
nature or art led to praiseworthy poetry, he would reply by 
asking in return: ‘“* What do my contemporaries answer ?’ 
and when all had vociferated ‘nature,’ he would draw his 
toga around him with as Roman an air as he could affect 
and would quietly decide for art.” 

Whatever his motive, he was successful in founding a 
school of poetry, destined to last for a century and a half; 
and he so infatuated the English public and gained admis- 
sion into the chosen literary circle, that, even to the close of 
the classical period, it seemed almost a commonplace to say 
that he was “the most celebrated lyric poet England ever 
produced.” 

Notwithstanding this popularity, Waller’s fame has suf- 
fered fluctuation at the hand of fortune, more perhaps than 
that of any other English poet. It is interesting to note the 
various estimates of his writings by the poets and critics who 
succeeded him. As we have already hinted, in his youth he 
was outshone by the last great Elizabethans. After the 
Restoration, however, and when Cowley was dead, who alone 
was ranked above him, criticism elevated him to the top- 
most place in the “ English Parnassus.” Addison and Pope, 
unwilling to grant to him so much, still praised his “unrivalled 
sweetness.” Then he gradually sank back into the rank 
and file of the poets, until, with some injustia#, at the begin- 
ning of the present century he was denied all lyrical merit. 
Brilliant and popular in the eyes of a patronized and patron- 
izing sovereignty, and worshipped as a literary idol for so 
long, his burial, at present, in almost complete oblivion, pre- 
sents a picture of singular sadness. 

Perhaps, however, his fall was from an eminence of 
unduly high estimation, for his poetry is lacking in that 
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liberal, cosmopolitan spirit which characterizes all enduring 
verse. He failed in the appreciation of that broad sympathy 
which is the link binding together men of every age. The 
appreciative criticism of the discriminating Dryden, with 
which the artistic tuste of the nineteenth century most 
vehemently disagrees, offers additional explanation of his 
downward career. ‘ The excellence and dignity of rhyme,” 
says Dryden, “were never fully known till Mr. Waller 
taught it. He first made writing easily an art, first showed 
us to conclude the sense, most commonly, in distichs, which, 
in the verse of those before him, runs on for so many lines 
together that the reader is out of breath to overtake it.” 

This new and mechanical art of rhyming in distichs was 
a source of great satisfaction to the seventeenth century 
English readers, and in introducing it Waller gained his 
immense reputation. He was thus pampering to the desire, 
insatiate in man everywhere, for something new. But, in 
his mad devotion to a new style, he exalted it above thoaght 
itself, and thus failed to appeal to the common interests of 
mankind. His career is a sad warning against dependence 
upon style alone. 

Still, in some of his love-poems there is exhibited, as 
would rather be expected in a suit urged for ten long years, 
no inconsiderable degree of patience and strategic power. 
Take his celebrated song toarose. This is probably the 
best poem Waller ever wrote, and, as such, we cannot 
refrain from quoting it entire: 


Go, lovely Rose! 

Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 


Tell her that’s young 

And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That hadst thou sprung 

In deserts where no men abide 

Thou must have uncommended died. 








TwitieHt In SoLiTupsE. 





Small is the worth 

Of beauty from the light retired ; 
Bid her come forth, 

Suffer herself to be desired, 

And not blush so to be admired. 


Then die! that she, 
The common fate of all things rare : 
May read in thee: 
How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair! 


Aside from this poem and a very few others, the whole 
trend of Waller’s productions, and that which secured to 
him his leadership, was towards the curbing of the imagin- 
ation. In this how strictly is he in contrast with Shelley, 
the imaginative prince of the modern revival of the romantic 
art! And, if Mr. Lowell’s test be valid, how strikingly 
true is it in application to Waller and in contrast with Shel- 
ley: “If poems die it is because there was never true life 
in them ; that is, that true poetic vitality which no depth of 
thought, no airiness of fancy, no sincerity of feeling, can 
singly communicate, but which leaps throbbing at touch of 
that shaping faculty, the imagination.” 





Twilight in Solitude. 


HE shadows fall. The brightness of the sun 
Has sunk behind the western sky ; the glow 
And wealth of summer’s sunset tints are slow 
To hide their richness ; day, its duties done, 
As signal of the night, now half begun, 
As token of itself, begins to show 
Its twilight softness to the world below, 
And paler hues the far-off heavens don. 
Upon the ocean’s calm, unruffied breast 
The breezes die, together with the light ; 
The twilight’s wand hath touched the earth‘and sea ; 
And at its touch the weary world depressed 
Doth sleep safe, sheltered neath the wing of night, 
And all is left to darkness and to me. 





SqurrE Ranson. 





Squire Ranson. 


OME years ago it was my unhappy lot to be a country 
school-teacher in a certain cleft of the world, known to 
its native race as “the Holler,” not sixty miles from New 
York City. If you would know the source of this unro- 
mantic name, picture to yourself a deep and narrow valley 
sweeping across the landscape, with walls so steep that the 
ascent of them looks positively dangerous. Then imagine 
farther a phlegmatic people dwelling along the narrow space 
at the bottom, and having to relinquish part of that to a 
winding stream and crooked highway; reached by the sun 
for a few hours only each day, and hence compelled to 
become sleepy and prosaic:—and you will see at once that 
such a name as “ The Holler ” is the legitimate result from 
these two causes. 

One moonlit evening, I set out on the snow-crust with a 
book under my arm—a sample copy—toiling to scale what 
was to me the eastern horizon, and inspired by hopes for an 
increased income. It was not easy; but by the friendly aid 
of bush, tree and fence, I succeeded in passing over the 
boundary, and reached a traveled road. Spying a light in 
the basement window of a large farm-house, I knocked for 
admission. A voice from within bade me enter. I did so, 
and stopped short. A candle was sputtering in a feeble 
effort to illuminate the room, and by its dim light I saw a 
tall gaunt figure, with spectral face and hands. A tangled 
gray beard reached to his middle, and his form was wrap- 
ped in a worn and ragged army overcoat. Across the room 
was another figure, that of a woman, who sat glaring at me 
through the semi-darkness, like an ogress. This was dis- 
heartening; but before I could escape, the strange man 
advanced and welcomed me. 

He was an old man of eighty, with a kind voice and a 
cultivated accent. He conversed pleasantly, and I found 
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that he could talk of books; but that, strangely enough, 
he knew nothing of current topics. And further, he 
avoided all reference to his present life. The furniture 
in the room was old-fashioned; a shot-gun standing in the 
corner was covered with rust, and I noticed that a news- 
paper at my elbow was fifteen years old. Evidently he 
had lived in long seclusion; but why ? 

His appearance gave little encouragement to a book-agent, 
but when I ventured to explain the object of my call I 
found, contrary to my expectation, a willing purchaser. 
And the invitation following was still more unexpected; 
“ Come up stairs with me and see what is in the old house, 
and I will try and find some money for you.” 

Together we visited several rooms, ending with one con- 
taining little except a large square chest. Before this the 
old man knelt, placing the candle upon the floor. With 
growing curiosity I watched him, recalling what I had read 
of Captain Kidd, and half believing that here was the very 
man; concealed treasure and all. As the heavy lid was 
lifted I rabbed my eyes and stared. No mistake; there was 
the realization of my wild fancy. Piles of coins of tarnished 
silver, and of gold, shining as brightly as when first hidden, 
and mingled with them heaps of suggestive-looking bags. 
He opened several of these and out-poured foreign coins, 
silver and gold, Mexican dollars being most numerous, but 
England, Spain and even Russia were represented. As he 
named these to me I noticed particularly a bag containing 
a mere handful of gold pieces, and the old man, half divin- 
ing my thought, offered me one of these in payment for the 
book. They were Spanish pistoles. 

I accepted one eagerly. We went back to the lower 
room, and then, having stopped long enough to examine my 
prize, I took my departure, pondering whether a sane man 
would have displayed his wealth so freely to the acquaint- 
ance of a night. 

Next day I related this adventure, omitting prudently, as 
I thought, all reference to the concealed money, and learned 
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in brief the old man’s history. He was known as Squire 
Ranson, the hermit-miser; had once been respecfed and 
popular, but for years had lived alone in the old house. 
He was unmarried, and his only relative was a niece living 
in another State. 

That was all, yet it puzzled me. Toward me he had 
shown a disposition the reverse of miserly. I resolved to 
meet and talk with him again, but in vain, for in a few days 
it was found that he had disappeared. Apparently nothing 
in the house. was disturbed. I alone knew that the hoard 
in the old chest was missing. There was no sign dis- 
covered of robber or assassin, but the old man was gone. 
Woods were explored, streams dragged, all to no purpose ; 
crazed or sane, alive or dead, no trace of him could be found, 
and the useless search at last was given up. 

* * * * * * * * * * * 

One summer vacation, five years later, I was overtaken by 
a furious storm, while hunting by a remote woodland lake, 
far to the westward of the valley. Seeing at a distance a 
tumbledown hut, the only shelter for miles, I hurried thither. 
It seemed unoccupied. Hastily I threw the door wide open 
—and started back in horror. There before me lay the body 
of aman. With the first glance, came the memory of the 
scene in that half-lighted room so long ago; instantly I 
recognized the form, wrapped in the army coat, with the 
beard, now white, matted about the face—old Squire Ranson. 
His death had been recent, and the only mark of violence 
was a blow upon the head, probably received in his fall. 

As soon as possible I notified the proper authorities, and 
after the usual formalities, the body was buried. The next 
week at my home, as I sat thinking over the mystery of this 
whole matter, I received a visit from the sheriff of the 
county. Supposing that he wished to know more in detail 
about the finding of the body, I rose to offer him a seat. In 
the next instant I heard the click of handcuffs—I was a 
prisoner; and for the murder of Squire Ranson. 
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“ When the old man fled, he took his hoard with him, for 
no part of it was ever found about the old house. Upon the 
body that you pretend to have found was a bag of Spanish 
pistoles, a mere handful. How much more you found hidden 
in that hut you know best; but within a week a Spanish 
pistole has been seen in your possession ; and the body bore 
the mark of a heavy blow. Youag man, could you not have 
obtained the gold of that feeble old man without taking his 
life also?” 

And this was the evidence against me; and all I had to 
offer in my defence was the story of my visit to the old 
house years before, the chest of coin, and the present I had 
received in exchange fora book. How wildly improbable it 
would seem, I saw well. And more, I had carefully omitted 
all mention of this incident at the time, even after Squire 
Ranson’s strange disappearance; and in pursuance of this 
idea, I had never called attention to the coin in my posses- 
sion. My case was hopeless, and with a bitter groan, I sub- 
mitted to be led away, a convicted murderer, convicted by 
my own folly. 

The day of trial came, and it was as I feared. I had 
only my bare statement to offer, and there was not a soul 
in that court-room but looked astonished that I should offer 
such an improbable explanation. The mark upon the head 
of the old man, it was admitted, might have been produced 
by a fall, but that a pronounced miser like Squire Ranson 
should have shown me money, or paid me anything what- 
ever, the judge himself thought incredible. And upon this 
central fact, that I had the coin in my possession, the prose- 
cution rested. 

The jury retired, and amid the hum of subdued conver- 
sation I sat, bowed and despairing, awaiting the verdict. 
People entered the room, others left it, but I heard nothing 
and saw nothing. Suddenly there came a deep silence; it 
was broken by a quavering voice, calling the judge by his 
title, and at the bar there stood, supported on either side, 
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a woman who had just entered the court-room, trembling 
with age and weakness, holding up one thin hand, and 
speaking with difficulty, but in words that seemed to ring, 
so intense was the stillness: ‘“ Jedge, I hearn tell as how a 
young man was a goin’ to be hung for murderin’ Squire 
Ranson ’cause they found some of Squire Ranson’s money 
on him, ’n I hearn he was the same as used to teach 
school and peddle books down in the Holler. Now, Jedge, 
I ain’t walked a step these three years, and I live in another 
State, but I have come here to save this young man. I’m 
Squire Ranson’s niece, ’n I visited him before he run away 
five year ago; ’n this young man come one night, and the 
Squire bought a book of him and showed him all over the 
house, ’n when they come down stairs I see this young man 
have some queer money the Squire gave him; they called it 
a Spanish pistol, or something like that. ’N after he went 
away I helped the squire bury a chest of gold, cause he was 
uneasy about it, all but some bags of gold, and the gold I 
s’pose he had with him when he run away. I was stronger 
then than I be now, ’n when just after I got back home I 
hearn that Squire Ranson was dead or missin’, I went back 
with a man to help me ’n got the money we buried. Jedge, 
that young man’s as innocent of killin’ Squire Ranson as I 
be, ’n that I swear to.” ; 

I remembered her at last. Never had I thought of her 
since I saw her in the dark room on that memorable night, 
but to her presence there I owed my life. 





Decoration Day. 


HEN the waters gently murmur, 
At the coming of the spring; 

When bird and flower from tree and bower 

A hymn of gladness sing ; 
Then forth from town and village, 

With slow and measured tread, 
With muffied drums a nation comes 

To mourn a nation’s dead. 





Decoration Day. 





And while upon each hillock 
The flag they died for waves, 
With flowers, fair Peace’s emblems, 
We decorate their graves ; 
And we pause a single moment, 
While we ask with bated breath, 
If ’twas all for naught that the war was fought, 
And our heroes met their death. 


Are bitter words once spoken, 
In the heat of civil strife, 
To be chained in memory’s fetters 
Through a nation’s better life? 
Shall feelings dead and buried 
Live again in coming years ; 
And the peace once bought by father’s thought 
Be lost in children’s fears ? 


And beside those mounds grass-covered, 
All baser thoughts lie cowed ; 

And the answer, faintly whispered, 
Swells to a murmur loud ; 

And the breeze that brings the answer, 
In a whisper faint and low, 

Has quickly grown to a thunder tone; 
And the word it brings is no. 


It rings in a glorious chorus, 
It sounds in a deep refrain, 
It flies from town to city ; 
From city to town again. 
From mount to mount it echoes ; 
It roars from sea to sea, 
That the struggle o’er, this is evermore, 
A land of unity. 


The muffled drums beat loudly ; 
For they tell of sorrows past, 
Of a nation’s travail over, 
Of a peace that shall ever last ; 
And, as past hill and valley, 
Men homeward wend their way, 
They leave their gloom by the soldier’s tomb, 
And bear a hope away. 
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Track Athletics. 


HE contest this year for the Inter-Collegiate Champion- 
ship Cup will, in all probability, be closer and more 
exciting than it ever has been before. To predict the winner 
at this early date would, of course, be a matter of great 
uncertainty. It is probable that the winner of the cup, 
whoever he may be, will have a plurality of not more than 
one or two firsts, possibly of but one or two seconds. Of 
last year’s winners all, except Mitchell, ’85, Yale, are still 
in college. If, however, rumor is to be believed, neither 
Brooks nor Hamilton will contest this year. Princeton’s 
chances for the cup are much brighter this year than they 
have been for seven years past. The enthusiasm of the 
college for Track Athletics has greatly increased during the 
past year. The number of men in training is greater than 
it has been for some years, and the finances of the Associa- 
tion have never been more prosperous. The only events of 
which the winners are certainties are the 220 yards with 
Baker, of Harvard, the running high jump with Page, of 
U. of Pa., the shot with Chamberlain, of Harvard, and the 
pole vault with Toler, of Princeton. The other ten events 
are practically all open. We should be able, with the 
material now in college, to win three or four of these, which 
would, under ordinary circumstances, ensure us the cup. 
To do this the team must bear in mind that nothing but the 
hardest and most faithful training will suffice. In track 
athletics the slightest deviation from hard training will 
often be enough to ruin a man’s chances fora race. It will 
not do to train all the week and then undo six days’ hard 
work for the sake of a few hours pleasure. The men on 
the ’Varsity Athletic Team do not contest at the Inter-Col- 
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legiate Field Meeting as individuals, but as representatives 
of Princeton College, and, as such, should do their best, in 
every way possible, to ensure success on the 29th of May. 
Gro. B. MoCue.uan, JR., ’86. 















An Unnamed Elective. 





HERE is a study whose importance few students weigh, 

if, indeed, they give it a passing thought. It is not 
found in any catalogue. It requires the use of no text-book. 
It forms the theme of no lecture. To it the student is 
allured by no fellowship, and incited by no prize. Though 
acquaintance with it is the basis of all professional success, 
though its neglect is a continual source of failure, it is for- 
gotten and unnamed, crowded from the memory by branches 
that without its aid are valueless. This study is the study 
of character, and nowhere can it be more successfully pur- 
sued than within the college walls. 

Here is a miniature world with its hopes and fears, 
its intimacies and enmities, its successes and defeats. 
No theoretical training can prepare a man to cope with 
the difficulties of life. If one would move men, one 
must study men. And men, says Emerson, “are like 
Geneva watches with crystal faces which expose the whole 
movement.” If college students may be justly charged by 
the world with a want of practicality, it is because they 
study books more than men and value theories more highly 
than facts. 

About us are men of varying temperaments and features, 
unlike in their ambitions and aptitudes, yet each a complex 
study, requiring only attention, reflection and tact. Are 
any aiming for the bar? Here are opportunities for noting 
methods of persuasion and means of influence that no court- 
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room can afford. Are any planning to teach? They may 
here study the value of the various branches, the habits of 
study of five hundred students, and the personal power 
of forty instructors. Do some expect to preach? Here 
they may come into close contact with their fellows, learn 
their motives, aspirations and weaknesses, and develop their 
own sympathies and gifts. If one is to make literature his 
profession, he can find the material for many a plot in the 
trials of his chum ; and in the class-room or on the campus, 
may gain an insight into character that will prove a faithful 
source of power. The rivalries that here arise, the eager- 
ness with which all seek for college honors, the little arts 
that students employ to gain their ends,—what are these 
but the qualities seen in the successful merchant, who 
develops a permanent trade? We have come to forget the 
value of a knowledge of men. Let us, so far as opportunity 
may afford, study those with whom we come in contact and 
thus be the better furnished for the struggle of life. 





Original Work. 


(x? of the great needs in our college literary work is 
that of more originality. With well supplied libraries 
at our command, we are too apt to make essays and 
orations a mere series of compilations, instead of the result 
of careful thought and study. This is but natural. Our 
debt to great authors, through reading and conversation, is 
so large, while our own private contributions in return seem 
so diminutive, that we are tempted to agree with Ruskin 
that nothing is original; and too often with almost Chinese 
imitation do we proceed in carrying out this idea. 

Of course, in certain styles of writing, as the narrative, 
all that can be done is to ascertain and arrange facts— 
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requiring careful research and judgment, but not origi- 
nality. 

In description, however, the field widens. More scope is 
given to the fancy. Literature is full of examples at this 
point. For instance, Bryant’s magnificent description of our 
autumnal scenery— 


“ The mountains that infold 
In their wide sweep the colored landscape round, 
Seem groups of giant kings in purple and gold 
That guard the enchanted scene ”— 


appeals to us most strongly, because it combines beauty of 
expression with a marked originality of thought. 

Again, in fictitious writing, where the characters and 
events are supposed to be the product of the author’s own 
mind, the greatest amount of freedom is given. 

Princeton offers the student splendid opportunities for 


the cultivation of this habit. The regular curriculum 
exercises, supplemented by the excellent training which the 
two Halls afford, give advantages for original literary work, 
superior to those of almost any other similar institution. 

But if this opportunity is neglected, and we rely too much 
on outside help, there is great danger of our developing into 
literary vampires—animals whose self-supplying organs 
dwindle into insignificance through their habit of continu- 
ally deriving nourishment from others. 

Above all, there is a need in every-day life of men of 
original thought and action—not so much, perhaps, in set- 
ting forth entirely new principles as in developing those 
already in existence and extending them in new directions. 
For certain truths may appear obvious enough, yet, like 
those of mechanics or the power of steam, may remain for 
a long time unemployed, although capable of effecting far 
greater revolutions and accomplishing more good for the 
advancement of society. To bring this about there is need 
of hard, patient work at first. If, however, we are willing 
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to take the necessary pains, there is no reason why the 
spark of originality in each one of us caunot be fanned into 


a flame, and our power as writers be greatly extended. 
B. H. 





A General Secretary. 


_ the past few weeks a plan has been under dis- 
cussion among certain members of the Philadelphian 
Society, which is worthy of more general and serious atten- 
tion than it has yet received. It is proposed to have a paid 
“General Secretary,” who will devote all, or nearly all, of 
his time to furthering the interests of the society, and 
to advance Christian work in the college. The plan which 
seems to meet with most favor is that a man should be 
chosen from each Senior class, to hold the office during the 
year following his graduation. In this way, it is thought, 
it would be easier to secure a good man, and one who would 
have the advantage of a thorough acquaintance with the 
work and with the men in college. 

The arguments in favor of establishing such an office are 
very strong. In the first place there are a great many 
details in the work and management of the society, which 
the officers are unable to properly attend to, and which are 
frequently left undone. Then a great many things are neg- 
lected or done wrongly, because of ignorance or inexperi- 
ence. Every year, also, plans are considered for extending 
the work of the society, which are dropped simply because 
there is no one to perfect and to carry them out. 

Now, it is not proposed that this officer should, in any 
way, supplant the regular officers of the society, or do their 
work for them, but it is thought that by acting as their 
adviser, and by supplementing their work, he would be able 
to prevent many serious mistakes, and to make the work 
of the society more efficient in every department. 
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Again, such an officer would form a center for the 
general religious work of the college. Being in entire 
sympathy with the students, and, as it were, one of their 
number, they would come to him without hesitation for 
help and counsel, and he would thus be able to act as 
general adviser, as well as to give his assistance wherever it 
was needed. Those who remember how much was accom- 
plished in this line two years ago by a certain seminary 
student, will at once perceive the advantage of having some 
one to act in that capacity. Such a man would also be, 
able to do a great deal of good by assisting in the regular 
meetings of the society, and by quiet, unostentatious 
personal work among the students. 

Another reason for establishing such an office has more 
weight than will, perhaps, at first be accorded to it, namely, 
Princeton’s relation to the Inter-collegiate Y. M. OC. A. 
work. This movement originated in Princeton, and she 
has a decided responsibility in regard to it. 

We have in the pust been able to render considerable 
assistance to smaller associations, especially to those in our 
immediate vicinity, but such an officer as is proposed could, 
by correspondence and by occasional visits, greatly extend 
this work and increase our influence. 

Those who have been engaged in the management of the 
society know that there is abundant work for such an 
officer to do, and it is felt by those most interested that a 
good man in this position would greatly increase the amount 
and efficacy of the Christian work done by the students. 

The most serious objection to the plan which has yet 
been raised is that of the expense, but this, it is thought, 
can be easily arranged. The opportunity of carrying on 
some post-graduate studies, as well as the valuable expe- 
rience to be derived from the work, would render necessary 
only a moderate salary. The college would undoubtedly 
give a room rent-free, the Philadelphian Society would pay 
part of the salary, and the remainder could be secured 
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without difficulty from the alumni, who are interested in 
anything that will further the religious interests of the col- 
lege. An appeal at the annual meeting of the society in 
June, would, no doubt, meet with a favorable response. 

There is much to be said in favor of the plan, little has 
been urged against it. 

Whether or not the innovation would be a wise one it is 
at least worthy of careful consideration, and it is to be 
hoped that the scheme will not be dropped from lack of 
interest. W. F. 





American Schools at Athens and Rome. 


y iene French government some forty years ago extended 
their school of Archeology from Rome to Athens. It 
is just ten years since Germany, following the example of 
the French, established a branch of their Roman school, 
which had been founded some forty years previously, at 
Athens. Then came the American, who, instead of first 
stopping at Rome, placed their feet at once upon Greek 
soil, and formed the school at Athens. The school, although 
it had no permanent endowment, has been from the first a 
complete success. Its advancement has been characterized by 
the enthusiasm which always accompanies American enter- 
prises ; and its results in so short a time, when compared with 
those of the other schools, have been wonderful. The idea of 
its founders was not to first seek an endowment, but to enlist 
the ardent support of the first universities and colleges of 
this country, which were to contribute each year a few hun- 
dred dollars and send out one of their professors as directors. 
Then, when the fruits of the school should be apparent and 
its practical utility demonstrated, ask material support and 
a permanent endowment from the citizens. That time 
seems to have now arrived. A most creditable volume of 
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papers has been issued by the pupils and another is ready 
for the press, while a large and well-selected library has 
been accumulated. The government has been favorably 
disposed toward the Americans from the first, and have 
presented them with a beautiful site for a building. The 
English, who have very recently established their school, 
appalled at the idea of the Americans having a building, 
have collected some £5000 for a building, even before they 
have a director, pupils or library. It is especially desirous 
that the Americans should not be outstripped by their 
English friends in their own project, and especially so since 
such high tribute is now being paid to American archeolo- 
gists, Dr. Walstein, for his eminent work, “The Art of 
Pheidias,” who, although a professor in an English university, 
sity, is an American by birth and education, and to our own 
Dr. Frothingham for his efficient services as secretary of the 
archeological association. It is estimated that thirty thous- 
and will be required to erect such a building as the needs of 
the school demand. A large portion of this sum has been 
already raised in New England. New York and its vicinity 
is looked to for the rest, and here the opportunity will be 
offered the alumni and friends of Princeton to do the hand- 
some thing by the college in seeing that she is full abreast 
of the other universities who are engaged in this praise- 
worthy work, and to commend Profs. Sloane and Marquand 
for the interest and enthusiasm which they have lent to the 
school from the very first. 

It seems to be the policy of the Americans to reverse the 
order taken by the French and German nations, and it is 
proposed now by Prof. Shumway, of Rutgers, to establish at 
Rome a school to be conducted on the same general plan 
and to work in the same lines as followed by the school at 
Athens, namely, to support it for a short time by soliciting 
in its behalf the leading universities, and then when it has 
been tried and proven, to ask for a permanent endowment. 
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The cordial support which the measure is receiving augurs 
for it complete success. Princeton will no doubt be soon 
appealed to, and the same enthusiasm which marked her 
support to the effort at Athens should also characterize her 
efforts in behalf of the Roman school. For no other city is 
so rich.in historical ruins as Rome, and the Archeologists, in 
comparison with the rich treasure contained, have not inves- 
tigated it with the care bestowed on other fields. Doubtless 
the same rules will govern the school as do the one at 
Athens. If so it will be open free of charge to all those 
who are sufficiently advanced in classical study to profit by 
it; and measures will be taken to bring it before all those in 
the states who purpose to devote themselves to the teaching 
of the history, art, or literature of Rome. Classical studies 
gain a new vitality from contact with their native soil, as 
all testify who have enjoyed the privilege. 


8 





EDITORIALS. 





Kaitorials, 


ee G the many kindnesses shown us by the members 
of the retiring board, not the least is the precedent of 
omitting our formal bow to the public, for which they merit 
as well our readers’ thanks as our own. Were we to put in 
a word for ourselves it would be to voice the hope that the 
Lrt. will grow in favor as it grows in years. 





Lit. Prizes. 


Ww have considered it advisible to make the following 
changes in our method of awarding prizes for the 
ensuing year. The amount of money, eighty dollars, given 
in prizes will remain the same, and the only changes 
will be in requirements and time of awarding. Three 
prizes of twenty dollars each will be given, one in June for 
the best essay, one in December for the best story, and one 
in March for the best series of contributions for the entire 
year; but no contestant will be eligible for the contributor’s 
prize unless his articles have appeared in at least six num- 
bers, and no article will be counted for which a prize has 
already been given. In addition, two prizes of ten dollars 
each will be awarded, one in October for the best sketch, 
and one in February for the. best series of no less than three 
short poems published up to date. Only contributors are 
eligible to prizes, and no contestant will be eligible to more 
than two prizes, and no prizes will be given for articles that 
fall below the standard. We desire to emphasize the fact 
that the editors are no longer eligible to any of the prizes; and 
it may not be amiss to repeat the injunction of many hoards 
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against the heavy article, urging, rather, effort in light, spicy 
and timely articles such as are calculated to arouse and 
maintain the interest of the college public and best repre- 
sent Princeton. 





Are Our English Classics Safe? 


HAT is to be the fate of our great writers of fiction ? 
Will they always hold their present place in the hearts 
of the reading public? We fear not; for although Thack- 
eray has not even yet reached the high tide of his fame, and 
though George Eliot still furnishes a theme for the under- 
graduate essay, and the demand for Dickens has not less- 
ened, we think that there can be discerned in the rising 
generation a slight tendency to let Sir Walter Scott fall into 
the shade of the past. More obvious still is the neglect of 
a writer who can easily take her place with him in the front 
rank of English fiction—Jane Austen. While not approach- 
ing Scott in descriptive power, she outranks him in draw- 
ing human nature; she portrays where Dickens caricatures, 
and her satire is the more keen because it is sotrue, Yet 
this writer is less read to-day than “Ouida” and the 
“Duchess.” Now, without attempting to deny the pre- 
eminent merits of the last mentioned writers, the number 
and kind of their productions seem to give us a clew to past 
neglect of classic works and to what we may expect for the 
future. The present generation seems to crave excitement ; 
while they hesitate to own how little they have read of 
Eliot or Thackeray, they seldom think of Austen, they skip 
in Scott and turn for relief to the thrilling interest of Henry 
James ! 
The late Mr. Hudson, the eminent Shakespearean scholar, 
was wont to remark that if he had his way he would destroy 
all the books in the world, excepting the works of twelve 
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authors. Now, while we think the gentleman a Jitile con- 
servative, a judicious decimation would be like a second 
cleaning of the stables of Augeas. And such a decimation 
is possible for every one; there is a wide field, and a judi- 
cious choice of fiction will be of more use to the average 
man than an exhaustive course in Physics or Astronomy. 
Good novels do the world as much, if not more good, than 
any other kind of writing—which seems to most people 
an argument for reading bad ones. Should we announce 
that we are all put into this world for some purpose, and 
that we have no right to neglect our opportunities, we would 
probably get laughed at for our pains; but only those call 
such injunctions trite who do not fully appreciate their truth. 
And if the majority of our readers do take this oppor- 
tunity for a smile at our expense, and if they are a fair 
sample of the present generation, we fear that the time will 
come when “Guy Mannering,” “ Romola,” and “ Henry 
Esmond,” will be as little read as the “ Castle of Otranto.” 





The Proposed Amendment. 


f yer is a new movement on foot among the Alumni to 
secure @ more controlling vote in defining the policy of 
the College. It is proposed to obtain this by securing the 
adoption of an amendment to the College charter, providing 
that the trustees to be hereafter elected shall be chosen by 
the Alumni only. This amendment, at the solicitation of the 
St. Louis Alumni, came up at the late meeting of the 
Chicago Association, and passed at the first reading, but 
was defeated at the second. 

We commend most heartily the spirit which prompted 
this amendment, for it is only another manifestation of the 
deep interest which our Alumni are feeling in our behalf; 
an interest which has augmented much of late, and been 
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fraught with many beneficial results. From the cementing 
of this relation of College and Alumni much of Princeton’s 
great advance during the last decade has been due. Yet 
we concur with the mature judgment of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation which defeated this proposition at its second reading, 
the carrying of which would have gained us little and 
might bave been attended with great injury. It has been 
demonstrated that the universities of America, as well as 
those of Germany, are dependent upon their Alumni, for by 
far a larger percentage of their patronage than comes from 
any other class in society; it is therefore claimed that the 
Alumni should hold the controlling vote in dictating the 
policies of the College, of which they are not only Alumni, 
but which they support. But this argument cannot be 
urged against Princeton, for the present complexion of the 
board of trustees is fourteen Alumni and thirteen non-alumni, 
which secures the controlling voice to the Alumni, and 
morever, the only candidates yet suggested for the present 
vacancies are Alumni, which will give them a still greater 
majority. This condition of the board also meets another 
argument which is offered, namely, that the Alwmnus, from 
his collegiate experience, is better qualified to deal with col- 
legiate questions. That the placing of the selection of the 
trustees in the hands of the Alumni would tend to prevent 
the board from becoming too sectional in its character we 
doubt, for New York, Philadelphia and vicinities could prac- 
tically control the elections. Two modes of conducting 
these elections have been suggested. One that the names 
of the candidates be presented and acted on at the regular 
stated meetings of the various associations. The one strong 
objection to this plan is that the circumstances attending the 
meeting around the convivial board are not calculated to 
bring out a candid, free and judicious discussion of the merits 
and demerits of the candidates for such a position of trust. 
The second, that it be done by correspondence, is the system 
adopted by Yale and Cornell. A ticket, as nominated, is 
sent out six months or a year before the election, and the 
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Alumnus makes his choice and returns his ballot. He votes, 
it may be intelligently or in absolute ignorance of the 
ability of the candidate proposed, as would very likely be 
the case if his home was in the outlying districts. Again, a 
person might have exceptionable qualifications for a trustee- 
ship and yet, because his merits were not known beyond an 
immediate circle, his nomination would be useless. The 
result would be as has been found the case in one of our 
New England Colleges, that only men with a national 
reputation would be elected, and these, taking it more as 
an honor than a trust, would absent themselves from the 
meetings of the board, making it all the more difficult to 
secure a quorum. Another objection is, that caprice would 
thus more easily find its way into the policy of the College, 
and its lines of procedure could not be so clearly defined. 
Hence, as those who make bequests to institutions are wont 
to demand a clear knowledge of the policy which is to dic- 
tate the management of those funds, we feel that our 
bequests would fall off in just such a degree as our policy 
partook of the vacillating character. 

The policy of the College toward its Alumni under Dr. 
McOCosh’s administration tends to secure all the great 
advantages which can come to an institution from this close 
sympathy with its graduates, without any of those evils 
which might come from too radical changes in that direction. 
President McCosh has kept the Alumni thoroughly posted as to 
the most minute workings of the College, at the same time 
feeling their pulse and attitude toward the College. He has 
been a frequent visitor to the various associations of the 
country, and as any Alumnus has manifested exemplary 
qualifications for the discharging of the duties of a trustee, 
and vacancies have occurred, he has been selected to that 
body. Thus has Princeton been secure in a policy which 
has won for her the sympathy and support of her Alumni 
without exposing her to any of the evils which might arise 
from placing the trusteeship absolutely at the disposal of 
the Alumni. 





Literary Gossip. 





Literary Gossip. 


Winter storms have ceased to chide, 

And all the new-leaved woods resounding wide 
Send out wild hymns upon the scented air. 

7 ~ * - . = 7. = . 


Within the woods 
Whose young and half transparent leaves scarce cast 
A shade, gay circles of anemones 
Dance on their stalks. The wind of May 
Is sweet with breath of orchards, in whose boughs 
The bees and every insect of the air 
Make a perpetual murmur of delight. 


—Brvant. 


N THIS number, the new gossip makes his debut ; but he cannot refrain 
as he does so, from turning with his readers once more to bid a sorrowful 


farewell to him whose lively chats have amused and helped us all in the 
year gone by. Good-bye, old friend, and, in saying that word, we pre- 
dict for you—if you draw to your side in the wide, wide world, friends 
as loyal and appreciative as those of your college days—a life of happiest 
success. 

Sadness always attaches to our farewells; and yet strange as it may 
seem at first sight, our friendships are largely nothing else. We meet, 
give time for the usual handshake, and part forever; college friendships 
are no exception to the rule, and soon another class will bid its Alma 
Mater farewell. However, 


“ As when a well-graced actor leaves the stage 
The eyes of men 
Are idly bent on him that enters next,” 


the present gossip begins to feel heavily the responsibity which has just 
fallen upon him, and must stop his dreaming until he shall introduce 
himself to his readers, for he has no kind friend to perform that service 
for him. 

The gossip’s position is a unique one, as he is obliged to do all the talk- 
ing himself; he intends, however, to show compassion for his readers, 
and talk as little about himself as possible. Don’t think of me, then, as 
a@ morose recluse, notwithstanding the fact that I am often shut up in 
my room. I have as many feelings as any one, and am not infallible, 
although gossips are sometimes mistakenly thought to beso. If, how- 
ever, my opinions do not always seem to you to be sound, I have the 
advantage of freedom from controversy with you upon them. 
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The gossip has a sympathetic nature, and his only fear is, that the 
isolation of his position will exert a chilling influence upon it. Con- 
sequently, he is anxious to make his way into all his readers’ hearts, and 
is desirous of their appreciation. 

No one rejoices more than I to think of “ second term ” as, 


“In the bleak mid-winter 
Long ago.” 


I almost shudder to mention “second term,” lest the very thought 
should come like a chilling blast over the fair face of spring. Neverthe- 
less, I must make a little plea in its behalf, it is so universally scorned. 
I always feel sympathy for anything that is slighted as I do for a crip- 
pled or neglected child. There is no time of the year, then, so well 
adapted to solid literary enjoyment as this much despised term. The 
gossip has strengthened his old friendships during the long winter even- 
ings in his quiet room, and has formed some new acquaintances for whom 
his love is daily growing. Did you never feel yourself drawn very close 
to an author of by-gone days, when on some mad, mid-winter night, 
seated beside your cheerful fire, you have thought his thoughts, and dis- 
covered a bond of mutual sympathy existing between you? Emerson’s 
“ Universal Soul,” after all, is the chain in which each century and each 
generation of men has its link. 

But don’t mistake me and imagine that I prefer “second term’s” enjoy- 
ments to those of spring. 


“ We frolic while tis May,” 


and it is farthest from the gossip’s purpose to cast a sombre coloring over 
his readers’ minds. 
Surely it were an 
* Evil day! if I were sullen 


While Earth herself is adorning 
This sweet May morning.”’ 


While the gossip expects to state his own opinions freely, he does not 
forget that he is at least supposed to be writing for the entertainment of 
his readers, and it seems to be characteristic of this age, that, if one 
wishes to be listened to, he must accommodate himself largely to his 
hearers’ tastes. 

No one is happier in the opening spring-time than I. I love it as I do 
the laughter of a child, for both seem to me to be exuberant expressions 
of delight. 

How unusually beautiful is spring this year! She always wears a 
pleasant smile, but for once she has spared us her habitual, coy teasing, 
and, without much coaxing, seems to have come earlier than is her 
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wont, and to have come to stay. The dear old campus has responded 
quicker than usual to her warm and gentle touches; the leafy spray is 
thickening on the familiar elms ; the blossoms make the air more sweet, 
and everything seems going on before— . 


“ To make 
The paths of June more beautiful. 
The rosy-bosomed Hours 
Fair Venus’ train, appear, 
Disclose the long expecting flowers 
And wake the purple year!”’ 


The poet has sung of going “forth under the open sky”; and there 
seems to be a sort of sympathy between the life bursting forth in spring 
and the birth of thought, when we, in meditative mood, free from the 
imprisoning winter, commune with nature at this season of the year. 
Now is the time for a tramp to the fields and the woods, with sketch- 
book and pocket edition of one’s favorite poet. This prescription is the 
blessed spring-time panacea. If you are of melancholy mood try it. 

“ Are you fond of travels?” a friend asked the gossip the other day. 
“Yes,” I replied, “but especially so when I can wander off by myself 
into a lonely grove, far from the madding crowd, and let the woodland 
scene add its quiet and dreamy shade to help my imagination as I read.” 
If you wish to cultivate a taste for travels read only the very best. The 
books from the pen of Dr. Field, in his travels round the world, are the 
most interesting the gossip has ever seen. It is easy and safe to predict 
for them a lasting place among the English classics. They are as capti- 
vating to the full-grown man as were the fairy tales of his boyhood’s 
days. They are the most readable sort of autobiography, geography and 
history combined. The scene is most realistic which the author paints, 
as he stands in the land of sepulchres, on the banks of the Great River 
“which brings no secrets out of the heart of Africa, and the stars twinkle, 
but speak not, and the palm trees quiver in the night wind, but give no 
answer, and the great Nile flows on silently to the sea.” 

The gossip will speak occasionally about college abuses, for he must 
preach a little when the spell is on. The poor “ poet chap” is the text 
of his present sermon. I feel a great deal of compassion for him, for he 
is almost universally despised. What a critical world we live in here in 
college, anyway! We learn criticism in the class-room, and we apply our 
learning most unmercifully. Nothing is too sacred to escape attack. 
We open fire even upon the professors themselves. At times, however, 
our criticism degenerates into ridicule, and no one is so favorite a butt 
as the college poet. The gossip would that he were capable of the satire 
of a Swift, to attack these unfeeling college men! They are generally, 
however, those who are ungifted with poetic appreciation, and unwilling, 
for the most part, to devote to the poetic art that time and thought 
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which it demands. Aversion to thinking, is usually the basis of their 
contempt. They 


* love to hear 
A soft pulsation in their easy ear ; 
To turn the page, and let their senses drink 
A lay that shall not trouble them to think.” 


Criticism supplants, in great measure, originality, which, it is the 
gossip’s daily lament, is so little known amongst us. By all means, then, 
he begs his readers to spare the “poet chap,” who is one of the few 
courageous enough to try his hand at original work. 

But we shall miss the meaning of spring term if we work too hard. 
Enjoy your base-ball and tennis while you may, and do not refuse the 
kindly invitations which nature is extending to you every day. 
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Kiitar’s Table. 


“* There are a thousand nameless ties, 
Which only such as feel them know ; 
Of kindred thoughts, deep sympathies, 
And untold fancy spells, which throw 
O’er ardent minds and faithful hearts 
A chain whose charmed links so blend 
That the light circlet but imparts 
Its force in those fond words,—my friend.” 


HE BELL rings, the whistle sounds, and ’87’s Lr. steams steadily out 
of the harbor for its year’s cruise. There stand the members of the 
former “Board,” on the landing, waving their adieus and wishing us 
success. The regular stroke of the engine seems to beat out the refrain, 


“* Men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever.”” 


This sentiment finds an echo in all our hearts, and no effort will be 
spared to keep the old ship in good condition. Its machinery creaks just 
a little in the start, but we’ll soon fix that. Now let us clear the deck 
for action, get down behind the editorial “We” as a bulwark, and level 
our guns on the vessels that come in range. We haven’t the least ex- 
pectation of making an impression on their iron-clad hulls, nor do we 
wish to; but it may be just possible for a well-directed shot to carry 
away some superfluous canvas, or to show structural weakness and 
defects. Such severe measures, as well as the milder one of trumpeting 
gratis our advice, will be resorted to very sparingly. We shall go on the 
supposition that those in charge regulate their course to suit the passen- 
gers. What nonsense would it be for us, who know nothing of the con- 
trolling circumstances, to advise a little pleasure yacht that hugs the 
shore persistently, to strike out into the deeper waters of journalism; or 
a certain great merchantman, freighted to the water’s edge with heavy 
articles, to throw overboard some of it’s unnecessary cargo 

The Amherst Lit. should feel much encouraged by the flattering notices 
that have greeted its first number. “Robert Burns,” though an old sub- 
ject, is handled well, and shows a true appreciation of the Scottish poet. 
The essay, “Japanese Poetry,” is especially interesting because written 
by a native of that country. He makes the following assertion: “The 
flower of the Japanese poetry is now gone. Materialism and utilitarian- 
ism, themselves the imports of so-called Christendom, have rudely 
undermined the delicate poetic nature of the Japanese.” The University 
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Quarterly has a short but strong article on the use, or rather misuse, of 
words by educated men. Especially does the author attack student 
slang. Acknowledging that now and again words of worth are coined, 
he urges that we should be on our guard, and “ when a word or phrase 
comes with shambling gait,in evident disguise, or with the smell of 
Gehenna on its garments, then let us cry ‘ Halt!’” 

John Burroughs, in the Critic of May 1st, takes Mr. Ruskin severely to 
task. He remarks, “If ever a writer could be likened to a ‘dim comet 
wagging its useless tail of phosphorescent nothing across the steadfast 
stars,’ the description may be applied to Ruskin in his late verdict upon 
Gibbon and Darwin.” Lippincott fills a niche in periodical literature 
peculiarly its own. Julian Hawthorne contributes a unique story, 
“Professor Weisheit’s Experiment,” touches in which remind one of 
his father. “Our Experience Meeting” contains “Experience of an 
Amateur Elocutionist,” and “Literary Confessions of a Western 
Poetess.” The latter is Ella Wheeler Wilcox, well known as a prolific 
writer of sensational stories and sentimental poetry. It is amusing to 
notice in the confessions thus far published how slyly the authors puff 
their own works, sometimes even while pretending to be disparaging 
them. 

Considered from the standpoint of recreation, to read Outing is as 
agreeable as seeing a championship ball game, and it’s vastly more 
pleasant than going to the Gym. In the May number we go out with 
Theodore Roosevelt to a place near the “ Ranch House”’ to shoot deer, 
and we have great sport wriggling along on our faces endeavoring to 
obtain a shot; nor do we have the work for nothing, as the fine fat buck 
that soon lies dead at our feet bears witness. Thomas Stevens, who is 
making his wonderful trip around the world on a bicycle as special cor- 
respondent of Outing, describes the “Angora Goat Country.” Other 
articles also assist in making this a very interesting issue. 

The May Atlantic presents a wealth of good things, of which but a few 
can be mentioned. John Fiske has an elegantly written and instructive 
article, “The Weakness of the United States Government under the 
Articles of Confederation.” A high northern city on the shores of Lake 
Michigan furnishes the environment for Mr. Bishop’s new serial, “ Golden 
Justice.” It starts out well. “In the Clouds” is a mosaic of indigenous 
pictures, each of which is delineated with that vividness so character- 
istic of Miss Murfree. 


“THE SECRET OUT. 


* Only the manner avails!’ daintily urged Dillettante ; 
* Nay the mater is all!’ Philosopher curtly replied. 
Then came Genius, and wrought in masterful fashion a marvel: 
* Lo! my wisdom is proved!’ each of the disputants cried.” 
—Paul Hermes in May Atlantic. 
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We would recommend to all interested in the present status of fiction 
to read the article in the New Princeton Review for May entitled, “The 
Novel of Our Times.” Surely no more complete and lucid exposition of 
the subject has yet appeared. It is written in no “dry-as-dust” style 
but is full of pregnant sentences and happy illustrations. The writer 
compresses in the last page and a half a number of excellent thoughts 
on the subject of the American novel, and takes occasion to complain of 
our foreign critics, who seem to believe because many of the physical 
features of our country are unusual that our literature should neces- 
sarily be abnormal. C. Loring Brace skillfully handles the subject of 
“Egyptian Monotheism.” George Bancroft objects, and apparently with 
good reason, to the changes in the Seventh Petition which the revisers 
have seen fit to make, “Speech: Its Mental and Physical Elements,” 
presents in an interesting way the important results reached by recent 
psychological research. An exceedingly able article, “ Wordsworth’s 
Passion,” combats the prevailing notion that the great poet was a 
purely intellectual figure. We wish particularly to call attention to the 
“Record.” All that is really important in the history of the times is 
here put into compact form and correct relation. 

Of course no one could speak with so much authority on “ Hawthorne’s 
Philosophy” as hisown son. The father’s principles and beliefs must 
have been pressed time and again upon him in childhood. Perhaps, 
indeed, they may have been forcibly emphasized by the strong paternal 
hand. Julian Hawthorne’s article, “Hawthorne’s Philosophy,” in the 
May Century, shows minute and careful study, supplemented by informa- 
tion known only to the writer. It will prove valuable to all readers 
of America’s greatest novelist. The war articles in this number are 
remarkably interesting. “From the Peninsula to Antietam,” is the last 
literary work done by the late General McClellan. There is also a 
bright and humorous account of a Spanish hunt for the “Helmet of 
Mambrino,” alluded to in Don Quixote. 


























Books. 


Epce Toors or Spzecn. Selected and arranged by Martin M. Ballou. 
(Boston: Ticknor & Co., publishers. Price, cloth, gilt top, $3.50.) 

The superiority of Mr. Ballou’s book of quotations over its many com- 
petitors lies partly in the wider range of subjects, and partly in the 
greater number of authors from whom flowers of thought have been 
culled. The compiler has had access to many European libraries, as well 
as those of this country, and hence has been enabled to utilize a wide 
range of reading. We sometimes forget that all beautiful, witty and 
profound sentiments are not the product of the greatest intellects, and 
that some very inferior minds have evolved thoughts equally valuable. 
Mr. Ballou has not confined himself to the caskets where the crown 
jewels of the race are kept, but now and again has dived to dark and 
slimy depths, and, grasping there an unsightly object, has brought his 
prize to the surface, and examining it has found a pearl. 

To read through a book of this character is something but few, if any, 
would ever attempt. If one should do it, however, he would probably 
make the criticism that was once made on the dictionary, “It changes 
the subject too often.” Still there is no reason why we should look into 
a book of quotations only when we are in doubt as to some expression 
which we desire to quote. Let the book be near at hand, pick it up 
occasionally when an idle moment or mood presents itself, and the mind 
will often be started on valuable trains of reflection by suggestive thoughts 
there found. Here, for example, are a few such quotations taken at 
random : i 

“No picture of life can have any veracity that does not admit the 
odious facts. A man’s power is hooped in by a necessity, which, by 
many experiments, he touches on every side until, he learns its arc.”— 


“ Liberalism is trust of the people tempered by prudence; conserva- 
tism, distrust of the people tempered by fear.”—Gladstone. 

“ America, if she fall, will fall like the strong man; she will embrace 
the pillars of the State, and pull down the Constitution along with her.” 
—Chatham. 

“The secret studies of an author are the sunken piers upon which is 
to rest the bridge of his fame, spanning the dark waters of oblivion. 
They are out of sight, but without them no superstructure can stand 
secure.” — Longfellow. 

“ All nature is a vast symbolism; every material fact has sheathed 
within it a spiritual truth.”—Chapin. 
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Though the excerpts are, for the most part, from English and Ameri- 
can authors, they are not by any means exclusively confined to them. 
Many foreign authors contribute to making the work the most complete 
and valuable that has yet been published. The typography, binding 
and general make-up are all that could be asked. 


Every-Day Re.icion. By James Freeman Clarke. (Boston: Ticknor 
& Co., publishers. Price, cloth, $1.50.) 

A volume of short, practical and interesting discourses. Each is writ- 
ten in the terse, forcible style so characteristic of the distinguished 
divine. His admirable use of illustrations and quotations is in itself 
worthy of study by all who desire to speak with effect. Every effort is 
made to enlist the sympathies on the side of right and to stimulate all 
to strive after a higher and nobler life. He would have us look for the 
bits of Heaven that shine through the “ earth-born clouds.” 


Inpran Summer. By W. D. Howells. (Boston: Ticknor & Co., pub- 
lishers. Price, cloth, $1.50.) 

America has reason to be proud of her greatest novelist, for surely no 
one now disputes that position for Mr. Howells. Everything that comes 
from his pen has that artistic finish that reminds one of Hawthorne and 
Irving. That he is a thorough-going realist is visible on every page. 
“Indian Summer,” while not his best work, is still worthy of the fame 
he had previonsly acquired, and charms the reader with delightful con- 
versations, sparkling with wit, mingled now and then with shrewd, 
practical thoughts that indicate the close observation and sound judgment 
of the author. The scene is laid in Florence. Colville, the editor of a 
Western newspaper of considerable influence, revisits Florence after 
many years of absence. He had not been there since his early man- 
hood, at which time he had been desperately smitten with a young 
lady, who afterwards jilted him. Now, as a bachelor of forty, he 
revisits his Waterloo, and, as chance would have it, falls in love, not 
without many a struggle, with a young lady twenty years his junior. 
This is the bare outline. It will be found an extremely entertaining 
story. 


Worps anp THeErr Uses, Past anp Present. A study of the English 
Language. By Richard Grant White. (Boston: Houghton, Miff- 
lin & Co., publishers.) 

This work seems to grow in popularity. It has now reached its ninth 
edition. How clearly the subject is treated, and what good common 
sense is displayed! The author says he endeavors to regard words from 
the standpoint of taste and reason rather than of history. He does not 
claim the consideration due to a philologist. “For,” he remarks, “a 
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real philologist is a man who, horsed upon Grimm’s law, chases the 
evasive syllable over umlauts and ablauts into the faintly echoing 
recesses of the Himalayas, and I confess that I am no such linguistic 
Nimrod.” Few works more practically helpful to those who desire to 
write and speak the English language correctly have ever been written. 


Tue Inga or Gop as Arrecrep By MopEern Knowiepee. By John Fiske. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., publishers. Price, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.00.) 

A deeply interesting and instructive book. The author places us upon 
the mountain top of modern knowledge, an eminence which has been 
growing for ages, and which should, it would seem, give us a nearer view 
of the Great Ruler of the World. But does it? Can we thus conclude, 
when one of the greatest thinkers of modern times terms him the 
“Unknowable”? How has modern knowledge affected the idea of 
God? This is the question asked and in great measure answered. In 
all essential points Mr. Fiske’s doctrine of theism seems to agree with 
that unfolded by Herbert Spencer in his recent essay on “ Retrogressive 
Religion.” “The infinite and eternal energy from which all things pro- 
ceed,” and which is the same power that “in ourselves wells up under 
the form of consciousness.” Most minds will be unable to see the dis- 
tinction between such a belief and Pantheism; yet Mr. Fiske distinctly 
states that he is not a Pantheist, at least in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term. He holds“ that the world of phenomena is intelligible only 
when regarded as the multiform manifestation of an Omnipresent 
Energy that is in some way—albeit in a way quite above our finite com- 
prehension—anthropomorphic or quasi-personal.” Disclaiming belief in 
the personality of God as held by modern theologians, he yet asserts, 
“ while in the deepest sense the nature of Deity is unknowable by finite 
man, nevertheless, the exigencies of our thinking oblige us to symbolize 
that nature in some form that has a real meaning for us.” The expres- 
sion “God is force” is rejected because he thinks it calls up those Pan- 
theistic notions of blind necessity which he desires to avoid. Science 
thus failing to give a satisfactory term, he goes back to the old catechism 
and adopts the more preferable phrase, “God is spirit.” Mr. Fiske has 
a wonderful power of expressing abstruse and complex ideas in simple 


yet elegant language. 


Ten Great Reticions. By Rev. James Freeman Clarke. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., publishers. Two volumes; price, cloth, each 
$2.00.) 

“Homo sum: humani nihil a me alienum puto.” So said Terence, and 
the sentiment has been echoed by truly broad-minded and liberal men 
ever since. Especially does it voice the feeling of the present age. The 
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time of narrow-minded bigotry has passed, and men can now find mat- 
ters of interest in everything that relates to the human race. All now 
thoroughly accept what St. Paul so grandly said, “God has made of one 
blood all nations of men to dwell on all the face of the earth, having 
determined their appointed times and the bounds of their habitations, 
that they should seek the Lord if haply they might feel after him and 
find him.” We now admit that there is some truth in every religion ; 
it may be small and shriveled, it may be almost invisible, still it is there, 
for God has not left himself without a witness anywhere in the world. 
Is it a matter of slight importance, is it a matter of no interest, what is 
the nature and influence of the great religious systems of the world? 
If there is any one who thinks thus, let him spend a few hours in com- 
pany with Mr. Clarke’s “Ten Great Religions.” 

The author means by the word religion, “The worship and service by 
man of Invisible Powers believed to be like himself, yet above himself.” 
In volume one he considers: “ Confucius and the Chinese; Brahminism ; 
Buddhism; Zoroaster; The Gods of Egypt; The Gods of Greece; The 
Religion of Rome; The Teutonic and Scandinavian Religion; The 
Jewish Religion; Mohammed and Islam; The Ten Great Religions and 
Christianity.” The treatment of each of these indicates voluminous 
reading and a masterly grasp of the subject. In the comparison which 
closes this volume it is plain that the author has not been so dazzled by 
Christianity that he is unable to recognize truth when found elsewhere. 

The first volume is mostly analytical and descriptive. The second 
compares the different religions, to see wherein they differ and agree. 
It inquires into their origin—whether they originated in man’s own 
evil heart, or came down to him from heaven. Each is sifted with con- 
scientious care, and the golden grains of truth carefully separated from 
the worthless sand. The author closes with a discussion as to the future 
religion of mankind, and concludes with the following eloquent senti- 
ments: “No innocent pleasure, no natural joy of life, nothing beautiful 
in art, literature, society, home, will be sacrificed to Christian faith. 
But all-men will come to Jesus, because they find in Him the mightiest 
influence to lift up their aspirations to His Father and their own; the 
fullest revelation of pardon, peace, hope, immortal life, needed by us all 
for the perfect development of our being; and through Him they will 
catch glimpses in their most barren lives of ‘that immortal sea which 
brought us hither,’ and hear its mighty waters rolling evermore.”’ 
Throughout the whole work evidences of a vigorous, keen and discrim- 
inating intellect, as well as a liberal spirit, are plainly shown. It is 
printed in large, bold type, and like everything else that issues from the 
press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., bears evidence of painstaking care. 
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Ercutnc 1x America. By J. R. W. Hitchcock. (New York: White, 
Stokes & Allen, publishers. Price, cloth, gilt top, $1.50.) 

Mr. Hutchinson awards to Joseph Wright, who was born at Borden- 
town, N. J., in 1756, the honor of being the first American etcher. As 
the story goes, the first American etching was a portrait of George Wash- 
ington. In the winter of 1790 Washington was a regular attendant at 
Trinity Chapel, New York. Here the artist Wright, provided with 
crayon and paper, drew a profile portrait of him entirely without his 
knowledge. It was afterwards printed on a small card, and has thus 
come down to us. 

Many interesting incidents in the development of this art are narrated- 
Etching is no longer confounded with the pen-and-ink sketch, or the 
drawing upon lithographer’s stone. The process, as described, is briefly 
as follows: Delicate coatings of resinous wax are spread upon copper 
plates, and designs scratched with needles through these coatings upon 
the plates beneath. The acid into which the plates are then plunged 
attacks the exposed surface of the metal and leaves untouched the 
parts covered by the wax. The coating is then removed and impres- 
sions taken directly from the face of the plate. 


Puppines AND Dainty Desserts. By Thomas J. Murrey. (New York: 
White, Stokes & Allen, publishers. Price, paper, 50c.) 

What have we done to the publishers that such a tantalizing work 
should be sent for review. As our eye travels down the table of con- 
tents, comprising dishes that would meet the approval of the most 
exacting epicure, a great longing arises. But what have we here? 
Preserve us! “Deviled Chestnuts.” Can such a dish be made palat- 
able? If so, may the book have a wide circulation. 


Gurpe AND Setecr Direcrory To New York Crry. (New York: White, 
Stokes & Allen, publishers. Price, paper, 25c.) 
A very complete and useful book. It contains a map of New York 
City and much information that will be found of value. 


A Mission Firowsr. By George H. Picard. (Néw York: White, Stokes 
& Allen, publishers. Price, paper, 50c.) 

Phases of Western life are here described that have as yet been taken 
up but little by novelists. The style is excellent and the characters are 
drawn with a skillful hand. Each has a distinct individuality. The 
spicy conversations are one of the features of the book. The author 
satirizes a number of American customs and does it very cleverly. 

Our thanks are due to the publishers of the above for two elaborate 
and beautiful Easter cards. We have seen none more admirable in 
every respect this season. 
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ENGLAND UNDER GLapstonE. By Justin Huntly McCarthy. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, publishers.) 

It is, of course, impossible for a man to write a history of his own 
times with that strict impartiality so desirable in an historian. Mr. 
McCarthy, however, has evidently tried to be fair, and we believe he 
has, in a great measure, succeeded. The period covered is from 1880 to 
1885, during which time more occurred worthy of record than at first 
we would be apt to believe. The true importance of current events is 
seldom recognized. The minor ones assume too much importance and 
prevent us from seeing the bearings of those of real influence. Besides, 
those who read the papers diligently have their minds so burdened with 
minutie that it becomes difficult to take a broad and comprehensive 
view of affairs. This book is valuable not only because it gives such an 
excellent record of events in England for the last few years, but also 
because it enables us to gaze behind the diplomatic and political scenes, 
and to see more clearly the intrigues and wire-pulling of those who were 
in prominent positions. 


Tue Essentiats or Exocution. By Alfred Ayres. (New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls, publishers.) 

There has been a vast deal written on the subject of elocution, and 
yet we venture to assert that but very little of it has been really helpful. 
Most works bristle with rules which the student is told should be fol- 
lowed until they become second nature. If he tries to obey directions 
he generally becomes extremely artificial, a mere machine. Usually, 
however, the first few pages are too much for him. His mind grows 
confused wandering through the mazes of high pitches, low pitches, 
gutturals, basilars, etc., and he gives it up in despair. Now, Mr. Ayres, 
in this little work (he claims it is the smallest on the subject in the 
English language,) adopts a very different mode of procedure. A few prac- 
tical, essential rules are given, followed by illustrative selections. He 
claims if the reader or speaker is completely master of the thought he 
is uttering, the tone, or pitch of the voice, will instinctively be adapted 
to its expression. An excellent suggestion is given to those desiring to 
acquire a natural tone in reading. “ When one has difficulty in speak- 
ing the language of an author naturally, it is a good plan to express the 
thought in one’s own language, and then transfer the intonation to the 
author.” Many other admirable suggestions are given, and a number of 
choice and fresh selections are appended. The binding and printing are 
very neat and tasty. 


Tue Poer Scout; A Book or Sone anv Story. By Captain Jack Crawford. 
(New York: Funk & Wagnalls, publishers.) 

One is at first inclined to laugh at the idea of a Western scout being a 

poet. The two seem incompatible. Yet if Macaulay is right in saying 
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that as civilization advances true poetry declines, surely the scout that 
lives the free, untrammeled life of the great West, has an advantage over 
the man cooped up in city streets. The many hours passed in solitude 
would impart to one of poetical temperament the desire, and also give the 
opportunity, to put in verse the scenes and incidents which his imagina- 
tion and experience presented. This collection of poems bears witness to 
the high character of the author. The sentiments are not very pro- 
found, nor is the versification without flaws, but there is in many of the 
poems, nevertheless, the ring of true poetry. Quite a number have been 
published from time to time in the newspapers, and they are often 
recited by elocutionists. The volume is profusely illustrated and well 
printed. 


Tue Lire or a Pria. By one. (New York: Henry Holt & Co., pub- 
lishers.) 

The autobiographical form in which this most delightful satire is 
written adds much to its interest. The Prig states, “I was brought up 
in an atmosphere of mortar-boards, masters’ gowns, spectacles and Greek 
lexicons, and my earliest recollections are of that delicious odor of black 
broadcloth which is so familiar to those who have mixed with the 
clergy.” He goes to Oxford, and while there pursues religious studies 
with great avidity. Becoming more and more “high churchy,” he at 
last goes over to Romanism, then to the Eastern religions, and so on, 
until he finally lands in agnosticism. He then concludes that as it is ne- 
cessary for him to worship something, and as he cannot be sure of any- 
thing except himself, he must worship himself. It is avery keen and 
clever satire, both in conception and execution, and it is especially timely 
at present, when there is so much religious unrest. The red and black 
binding give the book a very unique appearance. 


Tue Story or Cuatpgea. By Zénaide A. Ragozin. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, publishers.) 

Every one who is not entirely absorbed in obtaining the necessaries 
of life has a craving for a knowledge of former timés; to know how the 
people lived and what they did. Many have earnestly longed for the 
veil to be lifted from the life of those who once dwelt by the Euphrates 
and Tigris. The great discoveries which have been made in that region 
during the last half century, especially that of the great library of 
Nineveh, have enabled us to form a very fair conception of the state of 
their civilization, as well as to fill out in some measure the history of 
those remote times. The book opens with an interesting account of 
these discoveries, and the trying circumstances under which they were 
made. Then follows a chapter on “ Nomads and settlers and the four 
stages of culture.” A very plausible explanation is given of the refer- 
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ence in the tenth chapter of Genesis to the great races. The religion, 
myths and legends are quite fully described. The author does not 
attempt to treat the subject exhaustively, but simply aims to present in 
a clear and graphic style the story of the land, utilizing as side-lights 
the myths and legends. There are two good maps, and numerous illus- 
trations. 


Tue Apporntinc PowER OF THE PresipENT. By Lucy M. Salmon. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, publishers.) 

The American Historical Association, of which George Bancroft is 
President, merits the thanks of all who are interested in American his- 
tory for their attempts to encourage the study of the history of our own 
country. It is their intention to issue from time to time original contri- 
butions in the form of monographs. On the payment of four dollars 
the publishers agree to send the several monographs composing the first 
volume, which will have about five hundred pages, as soon as each is 
published. The subject, here fully treated, is one of considerable 
interest at the present state of affairs. The appointing power of the 
President is carefully and clearly traced from the time it was discussed 
in the Philadelphia convention to the present day. 


SatammsBd. By Flaubert—Englished by M. French Sheldon. (New 
York: Saxon & Co., publishers.) 


Sheldon’s translation of Flaubert’s masterpiece has been received in 
English and American literary circles with great favor. The work was 
peculiarly difficult to translate, because much of the charm of the 
original lay in its general style, its vivid, word pictures, its impassioned 
rhetoric. Mr. Sheldon has, however, succeeded admirably. It is a fasci- 
nating story of Carthaginian life in the time of Hamilcar Barca. This 
great general, the father of Hannibal, sent home the mercenaries whom 
he had employed in the Sicilian wars. The Carthaginians failed to pay 
them, and were consequently besieged. Hamilcar finally succeeds in 
raising the siege, and executes the leaders. Through this dark tale of 
war there runs the bright thread of a charming love-story, in which 
Salammbé, the daughter of Hamilcar, is the chief figure. All who are 
fond of realistic historical fiction will find this novel a welcome boon. 
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Marcu 24rn.—Library Meeting. Prof. Marquand read a paper on, and 
exhibited his “ New Logical Machine.” 

Marcu 26rx.—Clio Hall Senior Speaking: First Prize, J. C. Montanye, 
Pa.; Second Prize, J. H. Boyd, O. 

Marcu 28ru.—Dr. Gordon, of Boston, conducted services in Marquand 
Chapel. 

Makrcu 3lst—Whig Hall Preliminary Lynde Debate Contest: J. D. 
Baucus, N. Y.; R. M. Hodge, Conn.; H. W. Jessup, Pa.; Alternate, Grant 
R. Bennett, Wis. 

Apri 2p.—Whig Hall Senior Essay: First Prize, A. G. Cameron, N. 
J.; Honorable Mention, H. C. Elsing, IIl...... Mass meeting of the Tennis 
Association for the election of officers. Pres’t, A. H. Larkin, ’87; Sec’y 
and Treas., T. McCarter, ’88 ; Director, Speer, ’89. 

Apri 6Ta.—Senior Class elected the following Committee to issue a new 
Carmina Princetonian: J. Calhoun, 8. T. Carter, J. W. Clark, G. E. Shea. 

Aprit 9rH.—Announcement of the Princetonian Board for 1886-87: 
F. E. Reid, O., 87; G. L. Robinson, N. Y., ’87; G. B. Sloan, Jr., N. Y., 
’87 ; F. S. Spalding, Col., ’87 ; L. Waggener, Ky.,’87; W. L. Hodge, D. C., 
88 ; W. M. Irvine, Pa., 88; F. J. Knox, N. J.,’88; D. Breckenridge, Ky., 
89; S. S. Iszard, N. J.,’87, elected Financial Editor...... Whig Hall Fresh- 
man Essay: First Prize, D. Breckenridge, Ky.; Honorable Mentions, 
T. Hotchkiss, N. Y., C. B. Mitchell, N. J. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO. 


(Estasisnep 1852,) 
Fulton Street, Corner William, NEW YORE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


AND 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. 








Drawing, Cross Section and Blue Process Papers. 


Separate Illustrated Catalogues of Artists’ Materials and Mathematical 
Instruments sent on request. 





FINE COLORS, VARNISHES AND BRUSHES. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 















